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THE FAIRY DETECTIVE 



THE PRINCE WHO WAS A 
POLICEMAN 




HE little girl was toddling through 

the big park with her fat nurse. 

On a tall old tree she saw a fuzzy 

bunch that looked like a small 

So she said: "Looky at the 

If I only had a bag of peanuts!'* 

Now a child should never go into a park 

without a bag of peanuts any more than 

a man should go into a sleeping-car without 

some small change for the porter. In fact, 

giving peanuts to squirrels is only one way 
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THE FAIRY DETECTIVE 

of tipping them for being polite and letting 
you walk through their park. 

But here was a little girl wandering 
through Squirrel City without a peanut to 
her name and no Italian in sight anywhere. 
So she felt much ashamed and rebuked the 
nurse severely. 

The nurse, whose name was Mam'selle 
Bridget O'Rourke, said : 

"I promise you this is the last time this 
will ever happen again." 

The little girl tried to whistle, but her 
mouth wasn^t tuned yet. 

** I wisht I could make a noise like a bag 
of peanuts," she said, "then he'd come." 

But she couldn't, and he didn't. 

"I s'poge I'll have to bribe him with 
something — I wonder what." She decided 
that the nurse's watch was the brightest- 
looking object in the neighborhood. So she 
borrowed it and stooped down and held it 
out as if it were a gingersnap. 

Then Mr. Squirrel stuck out his head and 
his whole body till he hung sidewise on the 
tree like a Japanese acrobat. Then he 
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scolded and chittered, using squirrel lan- 
guage. Then he ran down the tree, then 
up again, then down again, then out on 
the snow a little, then back, then out again, 
then a little to the south, then a little to 
the north; then he sat up and folded his 
arms as much as to say, "I wonder what 
you're up to." Then he came forward, 
then he went back, then he sat up again, 
his tail hung over his shoulders like a 
feather boa, and his nose shivering as if 
he had a special chill in the tip of it. 

"He won't come any closeter," the little 
girl said. "I think I'll just throw the 
watch over. toward him." 

I think you won't," said the nurse; 
it's my watch." 

So the little girl had to wait till Mr. 
Squirrel was tired of his zigzag and, finally 
growing reckless, came quite close, ran up 
the little girl's knee and out on her arm. 
She held her breath and watched him take 
the watch in both hands and sniff it. He 
saw it was nothing to eat and started to 
run, then paused and listened. The watch 
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ticked just about as fast as his nose twin- 
kled. He looked at the face of the watch 
a moment and suddenly exclaimed: 

"Petrified peanuts! It's twenty minutes 
past three! If I don't scoot I'll be late to 
my engagement." 

The little girl was so much surprised to 
hear a squirrel talk and tell the time and 
have engagements that she sat down hard 
on the hard walk. The squirrel made a 
leap, but she caught him by the tail and 
he remarked: 

"Ouch!" 

"I agree with you," said the little girl, 
making a sorry face. 

The squirrel said, anxiously: "For tree- 
top's sake, don't detain me. I'm very 
punctilious and this is an important business 
engagement." 

The little girl only held on the tighter, 
and said: 

"I don't know what punch-tilly-what- 
ever-you-said is, but I know you are not 
no squirrel. What are you? Who are 
you?" 
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"Squirrel! Me a squirrel? I should say 
not. This is only a disguise." 

"You are only a disguise?" the little girl 
said. 

"No. I have on a disguise." 

"Oh!" 

"You see, I'm a detective. I have a 
badge somewhere — ^it is on my other clothes, 
I think." 

* * Your other clothes ! Nurse, do you hear 
that?" 

Nurse was all eyes and ears. She said: 
"The only other time I was after hearing 
a squirrel talk English it was a parrot, and 
he spoke Eyetalian." 

But the little girl wasn't listening to her; 
she was staring at the squirrel, who was 
saying: 

"And now, if you will be so kind as to 
return my tail I'll be hurrying on. I 
wouldn't stop for a little thing like a tail 
except that a squirrel would look fimny 
without one, and I'd probably catch cold. 
Besides, it's a kind of balancing-pole when 
I run along a branch, and it's a kind of 
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rudder when I'm going round a curve. I 
found it pretty hard to manage, though, at 
first. So please let me go. I don't want 
to have to bite you; it's impolite." 

"Besides," said Bridget, "squirrels don't 
eat meat, except it's the meat of a nut." 

But the little girl hung on tight and said, 
"Before I let go you must tell me who you 
are when you are not a disguise." 

"Why, when I'm myself I'm a gentleman 
elf." 

"An elf!" whispered the little girl. " I've 
often heard of 'em, but you are the first I 
ever saw." 

"And what is an elluf?" said Bridget. 
"Isit alittleellufant?" 

"Shame on you, nurse, for your igno- 
mance," said the little girl; "an elf is a sort 
of a kind of a fairy." 

"Then let it go at once," said the nurse. 
"We have them in Ireland, and they are 
always doing harm, except when they are 
doing good!" 

"Don't be afraid," said the squirrel, in a 
grandfatherly voice. " I'm a very well-bred 
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elf. I come of a very great family. My 
father is King of the Elves, and my mother 
is Queen of the Elves, and my grandmother 
is Dowager Queen of the Elves.'* He sat 
up very straight as he said all this. 

"And is your grandfather a Dowjar King 
of the Elves?*' said the little girl. 

"Agonizing acorns, no! There's no such 
thing as a dowager king, in the first place, 
and in the second place he's dead." 

"He's dead in the second place?" echoed 
the nurse. "I should think being dead in 
the first place would be enough." 

"Ddn't mind her," said the little girl; 
"she's only a nurse. Gro on, tell me more 
about yourself — ^your elf -self!" 

"Let me see that watch again," said the 
squirrel. "I'm too late now, anyway, so 
I might as well take my time." 

Don't take my time," said Bridget. 
Give me back my watch." 

" Give me b^ck my tail," said the squirrel. 
Not till you give me an explanatium," 
said the little girl. 

"Well, if I must I must," said the 
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squirrel. "If you'll let go of me so I can 
sit up and be comfortable, I give you my 
word I won't nm." 

"Can I trust you?" 

"The word of an elf is as good as his 
bond," said the squirrel, with great dignity. 

"But how good is an elluf's bond I 
dunno," said Bridget. "Better let him 
go with one hand and hold on with the 
other." 

"No, I'll trust you," said the little girl. 
"We'll sit here and be comf'able." So she 
seated herself on a park bench and the 
squirrel seated himself on her knee. He 
coughed once or twice and curled his mus- 
taches and began : 

"You see, a great crime has been com- 
mitted in the land of Sciuria." 

"And Where's that?" 

"That's the name of Squirrel-land. A 
squirrel calls himself a Sciurus, so his 
coimtry is called Sciuria. 

"In the land of Sciuria it is the custom 
of the inhabitants to work during the sum- 
mer and take their vacation in the winter." 
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"Just like human beings, only the other 
way," observed Bridget. 

' ' Won't you keep your nurse quiet? How 
in the name of horrified huckleberries can 
I tell my story with so many interruptions? 
But, as I was saying, and as you must have 
noticed, the squirrel folk work hard all smn- 
mer storing up nuts for the winter; in the 
winter they only eat and sleep." 

"That's an easier job than mine," said 
Bridget, with a sigh, "only the pay is small 
and the food is kind of monotonious. Not 
eating meat all winter, every day would 
seem like Friday." 

"Helpless hazelnuts! Are you telling this 
story, madam, or am I?" shouted the squir- 
rel. 

"Excuse me," said Bridget. "I wasn't 
talking. I was just thinking out loud." 

"Well, think a little softer, please. As 
I was trying to say, the squirrels depend in 
the winter on what they earn in the sum- 
mer — ^like people who keep a hotel on the 
beach. Now, supposing you were a squir- 
rel—" 
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"But how could she be a squirrel when 
she's a gimil?** 

" Oh, weary walnuts ! Supposing you were 
a squirrel and the head of a large family of 
foolish little squirrels, and youVe worked 
hard all sununer saving up nice nuts in a 
safe storage warehouse and denying your- 
self things when they're tempting, and going 
to bed hungry, and all summer you work 
like that and—'* 

"Suffering shamrocks!" gasped Bridget. 
"Isn't there going to be any end to that 
speech except the front end, where you 
began?" 

"Don't stop me," said the squirrel, "or 
I'll get hurt. Supposing all that, and you 
loved your family, and you feel all comfort- 
able and safe about the winter and because 
you had so much money in the bank — I 
mean nuts in the nuttery — ^and then just 
as the first frost comes and the snow fell, 
and you should look out and the ground had 
been all covered with cotton so deep it will 
be over your head, and no steam is turned 
on in your tree, and you went to the nut- 
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tery to draw out enough for breakfast — 
supposing then that you found every single 
nut gone — ^the whole place robbed and 
looted — supposing all that, what would you 
think if you were a squirrel?" 

"That's a good deal of supposing for one 
day," said the little girl, "but I s'poge I'd 
prob'ly cry and cry and then go for a police- 
man." 

"But there aren't any policemen in 
Sciuria." 

"Then I guess I'd just cry and starve to 
death." 

Well, wouldn't you appeal to the elves?" 
I'd never have thought of that." 
Always remember that Heaven helps 
those that are helped by the elves. Any- 
way, that's what this poor woman did. She 
was a widow squirrel, named Mrs. Brindle- 
coat. Her husband was run over by an 
automobile, leaving her with a large and 
stupid family. When she saw herself robbed 
she first had a good cry, then she accused 
everybody she met; then when that did no 

good she appealed to the elves. My father, 
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the King, put the elf detectives and police on 
the track, but of course they couldn't find 
out anything. 

"At last the poor Brindlecoat family was 
driven to begging for peanuts on the side- 
walk. And then my father said for me to 
take up the case. I've always had a knack 
for detective work, and so I left my com- 
fortable quarters in the palace, squeezed 
into this disguise, and now I'm a pretend 
squirrel looking for clues." 

"So that's how a prince comes to be a 
policeman. And have you found any clues 
— ^and if you have, are they anything like 
claws?" said the little giri. 

"I've found a lot of clues, but they 
don't lead anjrwhere. Now I'm on the 
track of a new one. I'm shadowing a very 
suspicious character — ^look! There he goes 
now!" 

"Where?" 

" See that tough-looking squirrel with one 
ear chewed off and a red coat that looks as 
if the moths had been in it and a tail that 
is bald in spots?" 
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"Yes, I see him. Is he the guilty one?'* 
gasped the little girl, greatly excited. 

" I can't tell yet, but I'm close on his tail 
— I mean trail. He's what we call a scamp 
squirrel — always in trouble, always fighting 
other squirrels or birds or ground-mice. He 
toadies to his betters and bullies his littlers. 
If you'll come back here to-morrow or next 
week I may have great news to report. And 
now — ^there he goes! — I must follow him. 
You really must excuse me." 

He made a fljdng leap before the little 
girl could catch him. Bridget sprawled 
over the bench to get at him, but he was too 
spry. He paused at a safe distance, put one 
paw up to his mouth and called out in a 
loud whisper: 

"Be here to-morrow about this time. 
Good-by. So long!" 

And he was away. 

The little girl looked at the nurse and the 
nurse looked at the little girl. After a long 
stare the little girl said : 

"He never told me his name and he never 
asked me mine!" 
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"Then," said Bridget, "you ought to 
know each other when next you meet. We'd 
better be getting home/* 

As they started along the path the little 
girl said: "I wonder if this is all a dream. 
I'm so afraid that I'll wake up and find 
myself in bed or on the floor." 

"We'll come back to-morrow," said 
Bridget, "and if we're awake then we'll 
know that we're not asleep to-day." 



II 

? ? ? 

AND the next day it rained and the 
L little girl could not go out. She 
pleaded and begged, and coaxed and cried, 
she spoke of the goodness of umbrellas and 
the beauty of rubbers, but all she was al- 
lowed to do was to flatten her nose against 
the window and look through the raindrops 
tobogganing down the pane. 

She wondered what the elf detective was 
doing. She was afraid he would wait for 
her in the wet, and she saw him sitting 
under the drippings of a tree with only his 
squirrel tail over him for an umbrella. 

"I wonder what he will think of me for 
not keeping my promise. You know, nurse, 
what you have always told me about people 
who don't keep their word. And I gave 
my word to my squirrel.^ 
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"Yes," said Miss O'Rourke, "and I gave 
my worrud to your father that I wouldn't 
let you go out, and a lady's worrud to her 
boss is more than a gimil's worrud to a 
squirrel. And what's more, I'm bigger 
than you are, and that settles it. As for 
that elluf deteckatiff with his high and 
mighty manners, if he's anny kind of a de- 
teckatiff he can deteck the fack that it's 
raining and he'll probably stay home and 
keep from getting his feet damp. Sure, he 
has four of them, and he'll take twice as 
much cold as you would. All signs fail in 
dry weather, and all promises fail in wet. 
So there you are and here you stay.'* 

All day it rained. But that night there 
were six or a dozen stars in the sky, and 
the next morning one sun. So the little girl 
hurried through her breakfast and dragged 
the nurse out. It was cold and the rain 
had frozen so that the whole city was one 
great skating-rink. Bridget turned to speak, 
threw up her feet, and went down the steps 
on her shoulder-blades. She slid clear out 
to the curb before she stopped, and the little 
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girl laughed so hard into her muff that she 
sat down herself and followed the nurse, 
bump-bumpety-bump-bump-bump. Then 
she quit laughing. 

Walking was so slow and slippery that 
Bridget complained: "Faith, we are slidin* 
back four feet for every two we go forrard. 
And when we git there it will be yesterday, 
so you can keep your worrud, after all.'* 

When, finally, they slid into the park the 
little giri began to look everywhere for the 
elf detective. She saw a squirrel who was 
very busy shivering. She called to him. 

He came limping over, and she said, 
" Good morning!'* 

He answered never a word, but sat at 
a distance, wringing his hands. 

" If that squirrel had anny sense he'd knit 
himself two pairs of mittens," said Bridget. 

The next squirrel they saw came up and 
reached for the peanut the little girl held 
out. 

She said, "Good morning, your Elfness.** 

But he looked as if he didn't understand 
English, and when she reached for him he 
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wasn't there. He was flying away in long, 
curving jumps over the snow. 

"Look at 'um!" cried Bridget; "he^s loop- 
in' the loops." 

When they met the next squirrel the little 
giri grabbed him by the tail for a long talk, 
but he only barked and bit. His bite was 
worse than his bark, so she let him go. 

Not a single, solitary squirrel would make 
a civil answer to the little girl all that day, 
nor the next day, nor the next, nor the next, 
nor the next. So finally the little girl's 
hope wore out and she decided: 

It must have been a dream, after all." 
That's what your father said from the 
first," said Bridget. 

So they gave up looking for the elf. 

One day it snowed and snowed and 
snowed until the air was so full of flakes 
that it seemed as if the whole sky were a 
leaky bowl of breakfast food. 

The walks in the park the next day after 
were combed out by the snow-plow, but the 
benches looked as if snow men had fallen 
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asleep on them ; and the trees seemed to be 
all bandaged up in cotton. 

For two days almost nobody had been in 
the park and the squirrels acted as if they 
were starved. One old mother squirrel, 
with a family of squirrelets, followed the 
little girl for blocks, begging and making 
signs. But the little girl had nothing to 
give. She said to Mam'selle O'Rourke : 

"Hurry, let's find the peanut-man. I'm 
sure that's the mother whose bank was 
robbed." 

Finally they got to the Mall, where there 
was usually a grumpy old Italian, who 
wouldn't smile for less than a nickel. He 
would look unpleasant for a penny, he would 
bow for two, but it took five cents to get 
a smile out of him. And, then, it was 
hardly worth the price. In spite of the 
snow he was at his regular post, and the 
little girl dragged the nurse toward him. 

As they came nearer they saw that he 
was shaking his fist at a crowd of twelve 
or fifteen squirrels, sitting up on their 
haunches and begging. He was telling them 
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that he would not give them so much as a 
sniff at his roaster. He was there to sell 
peanuts for other people to give. But the 
squirrels seemed to understand Italian no 
better than they did English. 

One squirrel kept running back and forth, 
darting at the Italian and darting away 
when he waved at him. 

"Looky!" cried the little girl, "that's the 
scamp squirrel as sure as you're bom." 

"Well, I'm sure I'm bom," said Bridget, 
"but how can you tell it's the scamp?" 

"Don't you 'member the 'scriptium the 
elf prince gave? He has one ear chewed 
off, a hide that looks as if the moths had 
been in it, and a tail bald in spots. I'm 
sure he's up to some mischief. Let's watch." 

So they halted at a distance and waited. 
In a few minutes a very curious thing hap- 
pened. The scamp squirrel stood up and 
made a sort of Fourth-of- July speech to the 
other squirrels, and they were all able to 
sit up and take notice. Then, at a signal, 
every one of them — every mother's squirrel 
of them — dropped on all-fours and made a 
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dash at the Italian, each from a different 
direction. 

The old man stood there, turning all ways 
at once, which is no way at all. In a min- 
ute the stand was covered with squirrels. 
They snapped at him when he struck at 
them, and scared him away. In a trice — 
whatever a trice may be — ^the shells were 
crackling like popcorn. The old Italian 
finally found his voice, and he began to yell : 
" Corpo di Bacco! Cielo! Where is datta 
police-a-man-a? Helpo! Come quicka! 
Sava de beautiful peanutta!" 

Strange to say, an officer was just coming 
along, and he ran up, blowing his whistle 
and shouting, "Move on, yous squirrels, 
or V\\ run yous in!" 

But by the time he arrived, puffing like 
an automobile, the peanut-stand had hardly 
anything left in it but a few ragged shells 
and some tattered paper bags. And the 
pirate crew of squirrels sat off" at a safe dis- 
tance munching the stolen fruit and watch- 
ing the policeman eat up what few peanuts 
were left. 
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"Well, I never saw the beat of that," 
said the nurse, but the little girl moaned: 

"And now I can't buy any dinner for 
that poor widow squirrel, Mrs. Brindle- 
coat." So the little girl turned sadly 
away. 

By and by she and the nurse heard a 
strange noise like a flutter of wings. They 
whirled around and saw the whole pack of 
scamps fljdng over the snow like a flock of 
ground-swallows. 

"They're up to some more mischief now," 
said Bridget. "Let's folly them." 

"What if we should be attackted?" the 
little girl asked, anxiously. 

"Don't you worry," said Bridget. "I'll 
just take along this big stick, and if they 
come near me I'll play goUuf with 'em." 
And she picked up a poor orphan branch 
that had got lost from its home tree. 

Soon the walk led them round a curve. 
Just as they turned it they seemed to see 
a streak of brownish-gray lightning. It 
was a lone squirrel that dashed past them. 
In a second it was followed by the whole 
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pirate crew, like a fox chased by a pack of 
hounds. 

**0h, the poor thing! Oh, the wretches! 
Let's go and see what happens." 

So the little girl broke loose and ran, 
while Bridget came lumbering after, an ice- 
wagon following a pony-cart. 

The fugitive squirrel tried to dodge and 
double on his tracks to shake off his pur- 
suers, but they gained on him and headed 
him off and he had to seek refuge by climb- 
ing. Unfortunately, in his hurry he took 
what he thought to be a tree but was only 
a stump. He got to the top in two jumps, 
then turned and faced his pursuers. His 
little sides were panting like mad, but he 
was at bay, and he was ready to make a 
hard fight of it. 

The other squirrels gathered round in a 
circle and dared him to come down. But he 
barked back at them to come and get him. 

Finally the scamp squirrel made a swift 
rush across the snow and up the side of the 
stump. The lone squirrel was ready for 
him and bunted him off. 
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The scamp went back for a fresh start and 
made another dash. This time he reached 
the top, but the fugitive gave him a cuff 
across the jaw that bowled him over again. 
After a minute he tried once more and 
reached the top again, but he stayed only 
long enough to get his other ear chewed off. 
He was glad enough to leave it there and 
get away. He stood on his head and rubbed 
his wound in the snow. He was madder 
than ever. He went up slowly, chattering 
and snapping. He was bowled over again, 
but as he fell he nipped the lone squirrel's 
ear and brought him down with him, and 
they rolled over and over, fur flying like 
brindle snowflakes and tails waving like 
little flags in a high wind. 

But now all the other squirrels closed in, 
and it looked like a football scrimmage 
among dwarfs. 

"Fifteen to one — ^that's no fair," shouted 
the little girl. " I'm going to save him." 

"No! No! You'll get hurted," Bridget 
objected. 

"I don't care. I can't stand this." She 
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snatched the stick from the nurse and ran 
yelling out into the snowdrift. The squir- 
rels on the top of the swarm saw her and 
skedaddled. The others needed only one 
taste of the stick to feel that they had had 
enough. They fled everjnvhichway. 

In a second of two all were scattered but 
the scamp and the lone squirrel. They 
were both very still. 

The scamp looked like one of the ogres 
after Jack the Giant-killer had finished 
with him. 

"They're both completely kilt," said 
Bridget. 

" No. The scamp is ; but the other one — 
look, he's still breathing!" 

The little girl knelt in the snow and took 
the bruised and tattered little body in her 
arms. The lone squirrel was too weak to 
resist. She put him inside her muff, and 
said, "Let's go to the foimtain." 

A drinking-fountain was near by and in 
the ice a little stream was trickling. The 
cup was frozen to the bowl, but the little 
girl broke it loose and dashed some of the 
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water over the head of the squirrel. He 
wigwagged his ears, sniffed, shivered, and 
said: 

"Hysterical hickory-nuts, but my shower- 
bath is cold this morning!" 

" It's the elf prince! It's the elf prince !" 
screamed the little girl. "He thinks he's 
in the palace." 

At this the squirrel opened his heavy eyes 
and murmured, weakly: "Why, hello! It's 
you! What became of the promise you 
broke? Did you keep the pieces?" 

"It rained and they wouldn't let me 
come," the little giri cried. "And when 
at last I could come, I never could find 
you. But I'm terribly glad to see you 



now." 



"I forgive you," sighed the squirrel, "and 
since you saved my life, I'm very much 
obliged. B-r-r-r! Ai-choo! I think I'm go- 
ing to have a chill. You haven't any hazel- 
nut pills, have you? That's what squirrels 
take to cure the ague. Or if you could give 
me a glass of hot peanutade." 

But Bridget said : " It can't be did. There's 
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not a peanut in the park except what's in 
the inside of them skimp squirrels/' 

The little girl tucked him back into her 
muff and hugged him close. He soon began 
to fed better. 

"If there were only some warm place," 
the little girl said. 

"Let's go to that pajrvillyan," said Bridg- 
et; "sure, if a smnmer-house is cool in sum- 
mer it ought to be warrum in winter." 

But it wasn't. Still, it was out of the 
reach of the wind, and before long the 
squirrel was purring away like a little tea- 
kettle. 

" When you're well enough to tell me what 
happened," said the little girl, "I'd very 
much like to know." 

"Well, you see," said the squirrel elf, 
"when I saw you last I was on the trail of 
the scamp. I had shadowed him night and 
day, and had never left him. But while 
you were holding on to me that day, he 
must have visited the place where he hid the 
loot, for when I saw him next he was looking 
very plump and there were nut crumbs on 
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his whiskers. It rained the next day and 
washed away all the footprints, and I 
couldn't trace where he had been. So I de- 
cided to use a little strategy." 

"And what is a stragety?" asked the 
little girl. 

"A straddlegy," said Bridget, "is a kind 
of a bird, isn't it?" 

"Yes, it isn't," said the squirrel. "A 
strategy is a — ^well, it's a sort of a — er — 
you see — ^well, anyway, this is what I did: 
I spread the word around among all the 
squirrels in the park that the Widow Brindle- 
coat was terribly worried about her lost 
provisions, because she had found out that 
they had all been poisoned, and she was 
very much afraid that somebody would eat 
them and get sick." 

"But how could you spread the word 
around to all of them?" asked the little girl. 

" I just told one or two lady squirrels and 
told them not to tell anybody," said the 
squirrel elf, "so in a little while everybody 
knew. And then what do you suppose 
happened?' 



\99 
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"I'm not much of a s'poger. I give it 
up." 

"Why, all the guilty squirrels who had 
eaten some of the stolen fruit got sick as 
sick could be." 

"They must have had their conscienciums 
in their tummies." 

"Well, then," said the elf detective, "I 
just went aroimd to the squirrel-doctor's 
office and watched. There was a line of 
about sixty squirrels there waiting to stick 
out their tongues and have the doctor feel 
their pulse." 

"Squirrel-doctors!" cried the little girl. 
"Do squirrels have doctors, too?" 

"Please don't interrupt," answered the 
elf, almost sharply. " The doctor told them 
they must have eaten something that didn't 
agree with them. They said they guessed 
they had. So he told them not to eat any- 
thing at all for two days except some very 
bitter nut gall. Then he charged them two 
dirlars apiece — " 

"Two what?" said Bridget. 

"Two dirlars — ^that's squirrels' money. 
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Well, when he had collected his money he 
sent them home to bed. Every one of 
those sixty squirrels was a friend of the 
scamp's, and he was the sickest of the sixty 
sick." 

"That was a mighty fine piece of — did 
you say stragety?" said the little girl. 

"It was very clever, but just a little too 
clever, for now I knew which of the squirrels 
were guilty, but I had no more notion than 
before where the stolen treasure was hidden 
and the scamp crew never went near them 
any more, thinking they were poisoned. So 
I've had to spend my days helping the 
widow beg enough nuts to keep her family 
from starving — and all my leisure time IVe 
been busy himting the park over for the 
lost larder. IVe sniffed almost every inch 
of groimd in the park and nearly worn my 
nose off nosing about. The other day the 
scamp squirrel learned that I was a de- 
tective. Widow Brindlecoat let it leak 
out—" 

"What a mean old wretch!" cried the 
little girl, "to tell your secret.' 
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"She couldn't help it. She was only a 
woman.'* 

"Look here, you imperent," growled 
Bridget, "you say anything ag'in' my sect 
and I'll tie your tail in a bow-knot, even if 
you are a deteckatiff." 

"I beg your parsnips!" and he winked 
his ear at the little girl. "Well, the other 
day the scamp came up to me and accused 
me of being a spy and called me a lot of 
hard names, imtil I lost my temper and I 
said to him : * Look here, young man, there's 
one big thief among these squirrels. I won't 
name any names, but if he's not careful I'll 
chew his other ear off.' Then the scamp 
looked guilty and slimk away, saying: * Wait 
till I get my gang together and ketch you. 
There won't be endugh of you left to feed a 
nuthatch.' " 

"What's a nuthatch?" said the little girl, 
"an inseck that hatches nuts?" 

"Not at tall," said the elf. "It's a bird 
that annoys squirrels very much." 

"Well, all last night I was himting for 
those nuts. The snow made it doubly hard, 
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but at last by good luck I stumbled on them 
this very morning. There they were — ^all 
of them except what the sixty had eaten. I 
started to hurry home to tell old Mrs. Brin- 
dlecoat the joyous news, but on my way I 
met the scamp and his whole crew. They 
caught sight of me and made after me as 
fast as they could. And I made before 
them as fast as I could. And, well — ^you saw 
the rest yourself. If it hadn't been for you, 
little girl, the widow and her flock might 
have had to go to the squirrel poorhouse. 

"And now you really must excuse me 
while I nm and tell the dear old lady. She's 
very much in need of this food. She's all 
thin and run down, and this ought to run 
her up again; she used to be the fat lady in 
the squirrel museum. 

" She'll have plenty of work to keep her 
busy, for all those nuts have to be brought 
all that distance one at a time.'* 

" Oh, let me carry them to her," said the 
little girl. "I can put them in my apron 
and make just one trip." 

"That's a fine idea and extremely polite 
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of you/* said the elf, trying to bow, " I'll 
tell you where to go." He was still too 
lame to walk, so he lay in her muff, say- 
ing, "Turn to the right — straight ahead — 
to the left — over the bridge — ^up the hiU 
— go down those steps — crawl through that 
bush — climb over that wall — duck under 
that shrub — ^and here we are!" 

And there they were. 

In a jiffy, or at the most in four jiffies, the 
little girl and Bridget had scooped up the 
entire winter's supply of the Brindlecoat 
family. Then they set off for her home, and 
once more the elf directed them. "Duck 
imder that shrub — dimb over that wall — 
crawl through that bush — go up those steps 
— down the hill — over the bridge — ^to the 
right," etc. 

At last th^ crossed an open field to a lone 
tall tree. 

"This is the Brindlecoat Apartment- 
house," said the elf. "Would you mind 
knocking softly five times?" 

The little girl knocked and knocked and 
knocked. 
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There's nobody at tome," said the little 
girL 

"Or maybe it's the butler is asleep. 
Butlers is always asleep," said Bridget. 

The elf said: "This poor old lady can't 
afford a butler! She can't afford her own 
children. She's probably afraid. You'd 
better go to a distance." 

The little girl spilled everything out of her 
apron and released the squirrel elf from her 
muff. Then she and Bridget scurried across 
the snow and crouched behind a shrub. 
Then they saw the Fairy Detective tapping 
on the tree. 

Pretty soon a tiny twinkly nose was stuck 
out of a hole far up the trunk. The nose was 
followed by a pair of twinkly eyes. Then 
the eyes were followed by a pair of twinkly 
ears, a pair of twinkly sides, a twinkly tail. 
And Mother Brindlecoat was out on a limb 
and looking down. The squirrel elf called 
up to her: 

"Come down, Mrs* Brindlecoat; your lost 
treasure is here," Mrs. Brindlecoat stared, 
and barked: 
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"Oh, palatial pecans! I can hardly be- 
lieve my own eyes/' But she believed her 
nose. Then, sniffing with delight, she turned 
and called inside the tree house, "Children, 
come quick, the elf gentleman has brought 
back our long-lost peanuts." 

Then the little Brindlecoats came scram- 
bling out. The eldest son was first. He 
gave one look and cried, "Oh, brilliant Bra- 
zil nuts r 

And he coasted down the tree like a sled. 
The eldest daughter was next, and she cried, 
"Oh, fashionable filberts!" and she slid 
down the tree. 

The second son was next, and he howled, 
"Oh, welcome walnuts!" And down he 
came. The twin sisters were next, and one 
said, "Oh, unreasonable raisins!" and the 
other said, "Oh, aggravating almonds!" 
And down they raced. 

The entire Brindlecoat family came shuf- 
fling and scratching down the tree, sticking 
their daws in like carpet-tacks. The young 
ones pitched in and began to gobble, but the 
mother boxed their ears soimdly and grated 
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her teeth at them, and soon they began 
carrying nuts up the tree, one at a time, in 
a procession up and down, down and up, 
like the little buckets on a pump-chain. 

The little girl clapped her hands and 
chortled in glee to see the busy bustle. 

Then the elf squirrel came hobbling slowly 
over the snow. He was still a little lame. 
He put out his paw and shook hands with 
the little girl, saying, "And now my work is 
done, I must go home and report." 

Home?" sighed the little girl, anxiously. 
Yes, back to Elfland. I'll be glad to 
get out of these imcomfortable clothes." 

" But I don't want you to go. I Ve grown 
so fond of you," the little girl protested. 

"And I of you, little girl," said the elf, 
brushing his paw across one very wet eye. 
"Perhaps we'll meet again some day. Be 
on the lookout. You can never tell what 
disguise I'll be in next time. I may be a 
flamingo or a Jime bug or a horse. If you 
meet a rhinoceros on the street or find a 
boa-constrictor on a street-car, be very 
polite, for you may be speaking to me. Be 
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kind to all animals and birds and insects — 
for they all have troubles of their own. 
Good-by, Mam'selle O'Rourke." 

"Well, if you must go, I wish you well." 

"Thank you. Good-by, dear little girl." 

"But I don't want you to go," the little 
girl piped up, with a crackly voice. 

"I must!" 

She tried to seize him, but he laughed a 
tender little laugh and dodged her. She 
saw him pick his way across the snow to a 
tree. He climbed it wearily to a long 
bough. Then he sat up and looked toward 
her. 

The tears came rushing to the little girl's 
eyes, but through them she could see him 
waving her a sad farewell. She threw him 
a kiss. He touched his paw to his lips and 
waved her another good-by. Then, drop- 
ping on all-fours, he ran swiftly along to the 
very end and laimched himself out in the 
air. 

"Look! It's a flying-squirrel he is!" cried 
Bridget. 

But at that very moment he disappeared 
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in mid-air» like a soap-bubble when it goes 
out. 

"I wonder if I'll ever see him again/' 
murmured the little girl, winking her eye- 
lids very hard to keep back the tears. "I 
wonder where Elfland is!" 



Ill 

A SCANDAL IN MOUSEVILLE 

IT was as pretty a sight as you ever saw. 
The little girl, in her snow-white nursery, 
in her snow-white gown, was kneeling at her 
snow-white bed. 

"And — ^and," the little girl was saying, 
afraid to forget to remember somebody and 
having a hard time to keep awake, "and 
bless the dolls and the Angora cat and the 
fox-terrier and — and — oh yes, and bless the 
Fairy Detective, and let me see him again 
some time, and make it a nice day to-mdr- 
row so that I can play — ^and — I guess that's 
all. A — '' She was going to say, "Amen,** 
but she said "A- wow!" and jumped to her 
feet and poimced into her bed with a yowl. 

"Whatever is it that's got into you the 
night at all?" said Bridget. 
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The little girl gasped, "Am-m-mouse ran 
over one of my bare feet." 

''Suffering snakes!" shrieked the nurse, 
as she jumped into the air and alighted on a 
chair. A tiny mouse was scooting here and 
there along the wall. It looked like a couple 
of chocolate creams on wheels. 

After a long time Bridget got the com-age 
to dash for the closet and get a broom. Then 
the little girl got a broom herself — a child's 
broom that she used for sweeping out the 
dolls' house. Bridget and she chased the 
mouse here and there, poimding the floor 
black and blue and breaking nearly every- 
thing in the room except the mouse. The 
outlandish racket would have brought the 
father and mother up to save the house from 
being knocked down, but they had gone out 
to dinner. 

Finally the mouse was out of breath and 
in a comer, afraid to move either way. 
Bridget was just about to bring her weapon 
down with a finishing blow when the little 
girl put up her arm, crying : " Don't ! Don't ! 
CXichl" The "ouch" was for her arm, 
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which Bridget whacked with a broom- 
handle. 

Bridget paused and stared, and the mouse 
said, in a very minute and mousish tone : 

" Cheerful cheese ! Don't you know me?" 

"See! See! It's the Fairy Detective!" 
squealed the little girl. "It^s the Fairy 
Detective!" 

And while Bridget stared, speechless, the 
little girl knelt and took the mouse up in her 
hands as if it were a canary-bird. 

"Oh, you've come back again! You've 
come back again! And I'm so glad to see 
you! But what brings you to our house?" 

"I came on business," he answered; "on 
a most particular mouse matter." 

"Has there been a mouse war or a mouse 
murder, or something?" 

"Worse than that — gossip! The people 
are talking in Mouseville about Mrs. Molly 
Mouse, of Attic Avenue." 

" But who is Mrs. Molly Mouse and where 
is Attic Avenue?" 

The mouse opened his eyes so wide they 
almost rolled into his ears. "You don't 
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know where Attic Avenue is? Well, I am 
surprised! Why, Attic Avenue runs be- 
tween Garret Terrace and Shingle Street! 
It contains some of the largest buildings 
there — ^the Old Bureau Family Hotel, for 
instance. Well, Mrs. Molly lived there in 
a very smart flat. She was a widow, her 
husband having been attacked by a terrible 
footpad.'' 

"What's a footpad, please?" 

"Why, a footpad is something with pad- 
ded feet. It was your Angora cat that got 
Mr. Maurice Mouse, leaving his wife Molly 
to wear mourning and care for a large family, 
and now they say that she has eloped with 
a foreigner from the next town." 

"Where is the next town? Is it far?" 

"Yes, indeed! It's all the way to the 
next house. Now, it's bad enough to elope 
with a foreigner, but it's more than bad 
enough to leave your little micelets to starve. 
And that's what the neighbor mice say Mrs. 
Molly Mouse has done." 

"And have they starved?" sighed the 
little girl. 
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"Not yet/' 

"How long does it take a micelet to 
starve?" 

"Well, that depends, of course, on how 
much food it gets while it's starving. These 
micelets have starved fatter and fatter, be- 
cause the neighbors took pity on them, but 
the neighbors are beginning to get tired of 
charity." 

"There's nothing that people grow tired 
of so quick as feeding somebody else/' said 
Bridget. 

The mouse looked at her with some vexa- 
tion. " Please don't interrupt. Finally some 
of the mouse neighbors sent a petition to 
my father, the King of the Elves, and my 
father sent me to see what I could do about 
it. He ordered me to find the heartless 
mother and drag her back tx> her children. 
So I came here and donned this disguise. 
Whew I but it's terribly tight! We elves 
aren't very large, but we're larger than this 
mouse-hide, and I can hardly breathe. And 
my nose is so long and sharp that I keep 
bimting it into everything before I know 
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IVe really got there. People tell me my 
eyes are very handsome, but after being a 
sqxiirrel with a feather-boa tail I must say 
that this piece of twine string that's fas- 
tened to me now isn't much of a comfort. 

"And then it's such a sad life. Every- 
body is down on mice. Now when I was a 
squirrel everybody was offering me peanuts 
and crackers and candies. I was called to 
and thrown things to by children and old 
ladies and boys and old gentlemen. Even 
the dogs were kept on chains so they 
couldn't get at me. 

"But mice! Oh! Puppy dogs — ^kitten 
cats — all kinds of animals — ^are trained to 
hurt us. Even the rats bully us and growl 
and bark at us and take our food away. 

"And even the food isn't safe. Some of 
it is tied to wires, and when we bite it we 
get caught by a cruel snapper and slowly 
choke to death, or we find when it is too la.te 
that it has been spread with something that 
looks and tastes as nice as maple syrup but 
has a very different effect. I've had some 
of the narrowest escapes. As a matter of 
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fact, I have actually been killed a dozen 
times, but, fortunately, being an elf, I'm 
immortal and it doesn't bother me much to 
be killed. But it's a sad life being a mouse. 
We mouses — or mice, I should say — ^are 
afraid of everybody, but nobody is afraid 
of us." 

"Except elephants and women," said 
Bridget. 

The Fairy Detective winked his snoot at 
the little giri and shrugged fds shoulders. 
"Your friend here is a splendid interrupter, 
isn't she? But, as I was saying, I had no 
sooner put on my disguise than a cat — " 

"Oh, you mean our Angora," screamed 
the little girl. "She's a beautiful mouser." 

"That soimds fine to you," sniffed the 
Fairy Detective, "but it isn't so pretty in 
our ears. A beautiful mouser, eh? I sup- 
pose the ogres who used to eat children 
would call themselves beautiful childers." 

*^Oooo!" said the little girl, and she felt as 
if her backbone had turned to an icicle. 
"Let's not talk about ogres just at bedtime. 
How did you escape the Angora?" 
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^' I made a dash for a hole in the wall and 
I got to it before she got to me. I foimd 
the space between the walls. That's the 
mouse's fire-escape, you know. I am going 
to look for that mother mouse. I'm search- 
ing this house from garret to cellar to see if 
there isn't some place where she is kept 
prisoner. She may have been lured into 
a cruel trap or captured by that fiend of a 
cat or that mouse-murdering dog. Do you 
happen to know of any traps anywhere?" 

"There's one in the cellar," said Bridget, 
"but the cook always looks after it of a 
morning and drowns any mice she finds 
there." 

"Drowns them!" squealed the mouse. 
" Oh, captivating cat-whiskers ! Would you 
listen to the ogress! Take her away! Does 
the cook always drown all the mice?" 

"Always," said Bridget. 

"Always always, or just nearly always?" 

"Well, usually always," said Bridget; 
"sometimes she forgets. And now I do 
be rememberin' that this very momin' she 
was after telling me she had the rheumatics 
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that bad she couldn't manage the cellar 
steps." 

The Detective whisked his ears and 
tapped his nose, exclaiming : * * Aha ! If you'll 
pardon me I'll just have a look at that trap." 
The little girl slipped her arms into her blue 
eiderdown bathrobe and slipped her feet 
into her crocheted slippers and Bridget put 
on a shawl and the three started down- 
stairs. 

They went very cautiously down the 
dark, cold stairway into the damp, dark, 
dismal cellar. 

Over in a comer they found the trap, a 
sort of beehive of wire. And there inside of 
it, sure enough, was a little gray mouse run- 
ning like mad roimd and round the wire 
room. 

The Fairy Detective approached and said 
in mouse language: ''Don't take on so, 
madam; there is really no danger. They 
are not going to drown you." 

"I'm not thinking of me," squealed Mrs. 
Mouse; "I'm thinking of my poor little 
squeakers. Are they well? Has the cat 
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got them? Have they had any food? Have 
any of those horrible humans foimd them? 
Do they miss their mother?" 

"Yes. No. Yes. No. Yes," answered 
the mouse. " If you'll only be calm every- 
thing will be all right." 

The little giri was overjoyed at the scene. 
She insisted on picking the trap up and 
carrying it to the garret. 

They went to the Bureau Family Hotel 
and opened the drawer which the Detective 
pointed out. 

There the little giri found a few bits of 
fluff which would some day grow to be 
mice if they weren't prevented. She opened 
the trap and the mother mouse dived into 
the nest and began nuzzling her children 
about to see if they were all there. They 
were rather foolish and simply grumbled 
and cooed and whistled in a tiny way. 

The little girl thought it a beautiful sight, 
but the Detective said : " Better come away, 
for when Mrs. Molly comes to her senses 
she'll be so scared at the sight of you that 
she'll elope again." 
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So the little girl closed the drawer and 
she and Bridget and the Detective and the 
candle left the garret to darkness and con- 
tentment. They went back to the little 
girl's room and the Detective put out his 
tiny paw to shake hands. 

Just then the Detective caught sight of 
the clock and exclaimed: ^Xapering cats! 
It's to-morrow and I ought to have gone 
yesterday. IVe another job on hand. 
There's trouble among some canaries in 
an apartment down the block. So good-by 
till we meet again!" 

"Don't go!" pleaded the little girl, and 
made a grab, but she grabbed only a hand- 
ful of air. The elf mouse leaped right into 
the window-pane and vanished like a melt- 
ing snowfiake. 



IV 
BEING A FISH 

ONE spring day, while the little girl and 
her family were visiting a large hotel 
on one of those big ponds which are either 
great lakes or little oceans, as you wish to 
call them, her father announced that he was 
going fishing the next morning. 

The word "fishing*^ had a funny sound to 
the little girl, for she had never heard of any 
one going out "roast-beefing" or "hamming- 
and-egging." So she told her father that 
she would go fishing with him and see what 
it was like. 

The next morning, as soon as the sim 
peeked over the hills, it saw the little girl 
and her father — ^Mr. Knight was his name — 
and the nurse, Bridget, sitting in a rowboat, 
fishing for dear life, only that Bridget was 
sound asleep. 
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After a while Mr. Knight brought in four 
flippity-floppity fish — ^two bass, a pike, and 
a pickerel. The four kept the little girl 
fidgety with their somersaults and their 
prickly fins. She wondered why she caught 
nothing and began to yank the pole up 
and down while her father was looking 
the other way. Suddenly she felt a 
tugging, struggling something fighting with 
her line. 

She began to shriek and shiver. Her 
father told her what to do, and she did 
something else every time, but at last she 
got the fish out of the water. She waved 
him round in the air and made him a fljdng- 
fish for a while. 

On one of his trips overhead his tail 
flipped Bridget's nose, and she woke up 
with a scream and nearly went over back- 
ward into the lake. 

With her father's help the little girl finally 
got the fish into the boat and her father 
reached out to take it off the hook. 

"You must have caught this by acci- 
dent," he said. "The fish didn't swallow 
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the bait at all. You just caught your hook 
in one of his gills." 

To his great surprise the fish answered 
him. 

*^ Agonizing angleworms! Of course it was 
an accident. Do you think I'm fool enough 
to bite at a baited hook?" 

"What did you say, my child?" said Mr. 
Knight. 

"I didn't say anything," said the little 
girl. "It was the fish that spoke." 

"The fish that spoke! Nonsense!" said 
Mr. Knight. 

"No, I didn't speak nonsense," said the 
fish. "I spoke the truth. I was going 
peaceably along on an errand when I got 
yanked out by the gill. I insist upon being 
put back immediately. I'm a very busy 
bass." 

"Listen to the imperence of him!" said 
Bridget, who was awake and angry. "If 
all the fish was put back what would we do 
of a Friday, to say nothing of listening to 
oysters and clams?" 

"It's the Fairy Detective! It's the Fairy 
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Detective!'* shrieked the little giri, and she 
began to hop about until she lost her bal- 
ance and would have sat down hard on the 
lake if her father had not caught her. 

She picked the fish up in her hand, but 
he wasn't there. He slipped out and fell. 
She picked him up again and again. He 
flopped. He was angry and he shrieked: 

*^ Hooks and sinkers! but what do you 
think I am — a rubber ball?"' 

"Oh, please forgive me!" said the little 
girl. "I was trying to pick you up. You 
didn't look comfortable on the floor of the 
boat." 

" No more am I. I'm about as comfort- 
able as a cow in a canoe." 

"Where would you be more comfort- 
abler?" 

"In the lake." 

"But then you'd run away, wouldn't 
you?" 

"Would a duck swim?" said the fish, sar- 
castically. 

"But I'd like to have a talk with you be- 
fore you go." 
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"How can I talk when I can't — " 
b-b-bubble— bubble- 
Do you mean * breathe'?'* 
Y-yes-s-s," gasped the fish. 

Mr. Knight had sat staring with amaze- 
menty unable to believe his eyes or his ears. 
The little giri had told him about her other 
meetings with the Fairy Detective in the 
disguises of a squirrel and a mouse, but he 
had only laughed at them as little imagina- 
tions. 

Now he saw the Fairy Detective face to 
face. Having heard the bass say so much, 
he wanted it to say more, but he saw that 
the fish was growing weaker and weaker. 
He looked about and found an old tin pail 
\ised to bail the boat. He seized it, lowered 
it over the side of the skiff, and brought up 
a bucketful of lake. He put the bass in 
this and immediately the fish began to im- 
prove. 

"Hilarious halibut! This is better!" 
cried the bass. " Now I can breathe. It's 
pretty small in this jail of a bail-pail, but I 
can breathe, and that's something." 
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" Grood gracious ! Do you breathe water?'* 
said the little girl, leaning over the bucket. 

' * Certainly not ! Fish are just like human 
beings, only otherwise. We get air out of 
the water, you get water out of the air. If 
the water we swim in isn't fresh, and it 
doesn't rain on us, we die; if it doesn't rain 
water on the earth you people choke up and 
die. You drink water and breathe air; we 
breathe water and drink air; so you see 
we're just the same the other way roimd. 
Now if you had kept me out in that terri- 
ble treacherous air a little longer I'd have 
drowned, and as for asking me to talk while 
I was suffocating with fresh air — ^why, they 
might as well hold your head in a pail of 
water and ask you to sing ' Twinkle, Twinkle, 
Little Star.' " 

"But tell me what you are doing out 
here," said the little girl. 

" I don't care to talk to such cruel people 
as you are," the bass snapped. 

"Why, we're very nice people," said the 
little girl. 

"Nice!" screamed the bass. "Electrical 
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eels! It^s ferocious! Suppose some big 
ogres came floating out over Central Park 
on cloud-skiffs and let down boxes of candy 
and oranges and bags of peanuts and glasses 
of ice-cream soda among the trees where 
childcen were playing, and when the chil- 
dren ran to them and reached out for them 
big hooks would stick into them and drag 
them up to the sky out of sight, and the 
nurses would wring their hands and scream 
and say: *Oh, dearie me, there goes Gwen- 
dolyn and there's little Jimmie Robertson. 
The ogres will fry them in bread crumbs for 
supper.' How would you like that?" 

Bridget sat up angrily. "I'd like to see 
the ogre that could fish the little girrul away 
from me. Faith, I'd have me cousin, the 
policeman, shoot 'em." 

"But suppose," said the bass, "the ix>lice- 
man couldn't shoot that far, or, while we're 
supposing, suppose the ogres let down an in- 
nocent-looking cup of tea for you, Bridget, 
and an innocent-looking box of pure cabbage 
cigars for your cousin, the policeman, and 
you both got hooked and taken home so that 
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the ogres could have a nice nurse in a chaf- 
ing-dish or a planked policeman for their 
first course?" 

"Ugh!" said Bridget; "quit supposin'. 
You give me the creepy-crawls." 

"It's different when you put yourself in 
their place, isn't it?" said the bass. "Well, 
that's my business — ^putting myself in the 
place of the poor beasts and helpless, speech- 
less things and learning their troubles. 
That's why my father sent me here." 

Mr. Knight looked rather uncomfortable. 
He was a very tender-hearted man, as men 
go, and always trained his daughter to be 
kind to animals. Yet here he was held up as a 
monster, an ogre of cruelty. Finally he said : 

"Excuse me, Mr. Fairy Detective, but 
don't you think people have a right to eat 
fish as food?" 

"Well, when you come to that," said the 
bass, "I supix>se people have to eat some- 
thing. Animals eat one another and fish 
eat fish. The whole world is a struggle for 
getting something to eat without getting 
eaten. But other animals go out and kill 
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what they need and eat it; they don't usu- 
ally go out and just torment thiilgs and call 
it sport. Now if people only caught fish 
and ate them right away, as the otters and 
the eagles and the others do, it wouldn^t be 
so bad. But to take a fish out of the water 
and keep it in a basket, or on the sand, or 
the grass, or the bottom of a boat, imtil it 
• slowly gasps its poor little life away, that 
is a thing too cruel to believe. Yet it hap- 
pens every day all over the world to millions 
of fish." 

"But we have to keep them fresh or 
they're not good to eat." 

"That's easy. One little motion with a 
knife or a needle and their suffering is over, 
and a bucket of ice would do the rest. They 
don't torture cows or calves or sheep to keep 
beef or veal or mutton fresh, do they?" 
That's so," said Mr. Knight- 
Well, then, you'd better put those poor 
fish that I hear flopping down there out of 
their misery." 

"But I didn't bring along any ice," said 
Mr. Knight. 
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"Then throw them overboard/* the bass 
commanded. 

"After all the trouble IVe had catching 
them?" said Mr. Knight. 

"And whin we're after gettin' up before 
the screech of dawn," said Bridget. "Not 
much! I'm hopin' to eat some of those 
meself." 

"Dugongs and devil-fish!" roared the 
bass. "In one minute I'll turn myself into 
a shark and eat all three of you," and he 
began to thresh about in the water most 
fiercely. 

Before Mr. Knight could make up his 
mind what to do the little girl was scram- 
bling about the bottom of the boat, scooping 
the fish overboard, and she said, "All right, 
Mr. Elf Prince, all the fish are gone, and 
not one of them even said, * Thank you.'" 

The bass answered, "Little girl, whenever 
you let a wild thing go free, the flicker of 
its tail as it flies says, * Thank you !' " 

"But you promised to tell us what 
brought you here," said the little girl. 

"Well," the Fairy Detective sputtered 
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from the pail, "you see, the black-bass are 
very nice fish folks and take good care of 
their eggs and their little fish when they're 
hatched. But there are two or three big, 
vicious maskalonge in this lake, and they 
eat up the young bass, fathers, mothers, 
eggs, and all. The black-bass appealed to 
my father, the King of the Elves, and he 
sent me to save them from being destroyed. 
I disguised myself in a fish-skin and I was 
just on the trail of one old pirate called 
Mike Maskalonge when your hook caught 
in my gill and here I am." 

At that moment Mr. Knight felt a terrific 
yank on his line and he had a long, hard 
battle with some ferocious prisoner. The 
Fairy Detective cried: 

"He fights like a maskalonge. Oh, con- 
scientious codfish ! if it could only be Mike !" 

At last Mr. Knight wore the fish out and 
brought him alongside the boat, but he was 
so big and his teeth were gnashing so 
wickedly that Mr. Knight hit him over the 
head with the end of the little girl's fishing- 
rod and knocked him senseless. 
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Then he lifted him in. He weighed at 
least twenty-five pounds, and his open 
mouth looked like a row of small bayonets 
and daggers. 

Mr. Knight was very proud, the little girl 
was scared, and Bridget was scareder, but 
the black-bass shrieked with delight. 

" Oh, please let me out till I tell the black- 
bass villagers. Shiftless shad! but every 
widow and widower there will dance a 
fisher's hornpipe. And go on fishing for 

^^ maskalonge. Fish every day till you get 
them all. There are only three more, and 
the other fish will come and get on your 

^ hook just to thank you.*' 

^^ The humans were sitting and thinking 
hard. They hated to let the black-bass go, 

^ but suddenly he gave a push and a leap and 

^' turned a flip-flap on the edge of the pail and 

^' another on the edge of the boat. A splash 

^^ in the water was the last of him. 

^ The little girl always insisted that she 

t^ heard him cry: 

dS ^^ Helpful horsefishi but this is good 

news!" 
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THE UN-AMERICAN EAGLE 

THE little girl had been sentenced to jail 
— ^that is, she had been kept in her room 
all day, because there were guests in the 
house and there had been a big reception 
the night before and everybody had sat up 
till the early hours and wanted to sleep late 
the next morning. 

But the little girl had wakened with 
the new day and it was such a beautiful 
simrise that she had begun to sing and to 
cavort and to cut up and to turn unlady- 
like somersaults across her bed apd to 
sprinkle cold water on her nurse Bridget's 
sleepy head and to shout *' Hoo-oo ! hoo-oo !" 
to the milkman through the window. 

When Bridget whispered, "'Sh-h!'' and, 
* ' Keep still ! Everybody's asleep !' ' she would 
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shriek, "What did you say, Bridget?" and 
yell,"Wha-at!" 

Finally her mother came to the door, 
looking very drowsy, and whispered, "For 
mercy's sake, keep quiet this morning, of all 
mornings!" 

And the little girl sang out, "All right, 
mummsy!" and gave the door a cheerful 
slam ! and kept still for nearly two minutes. 

Then she decided to dress herself and play 
in the yard. She made so much racket in 
the bath-room that all the guests groaned. 
And she shouted down the hall, "Bridget, 
Where's my hair-ribbon?" 

Later she fell down-stairs with her arms 
full of tin pails and doll dishes, and got the 
dog to barking and tried to wake the little 
boy next door by yelling on the front steps 
till her father put his tously head out of an 
upper window and howled, "You go inside 
and keep quiet or I'll — " Then he closed 
the window. She thought breakfast never 
would be ready, and when at last it was they 
wouldn't give her any. 

Her father wouldn't speak to her, but her 
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mother did — oh, such a talking to! She 
said that the little girl had made herself per- 
fectly "obnoxicus" or something like that, 
and one of the guests had been overheard to 
say to another, **Why, oh, why did we 
ever visit this awful place with that awful 
child?" 

So she was locked in her room. Her 
breakfast was salty tears and her luncheon 
was just a lot of things that are said to be 
very nourishing but have very little taste. 
And her dinner was also nourishing and 
nothing else. And the company had ice- 
cream for dinner — ^two kinds — and when 
she cried because she didn't get none of 
neither, even Bridget told her her grammar 
was bad. 

But her grammar was the least of her 
troubles, and it was the unhappiest day of 
her life since the last time she was punished. 

Still, the next morning she was so quiet 
that the guests thought the child must have 
gone away, and her mother came nmning 
to see if she were ill. But she was just be- 
having hersdf . 
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So she had a nice breakfast with the 
guests, and they all said: "What a dear, 
sweet child! So quiet and such perfect 
deportment!" 

This was so surprising that she had to 
look at her mother and wink. She had not 
learned to wink one eye at a time, so she 
blinked both. 

After breakfast she was put into her best 
bib and tucker and sent out into the park 
with money to spend on the squirrel pea- 
nuts, the merry-go-round, the pony-go- 
round, and the goat-go-backward. 

She thought she'd take a little walk in the 
zoo, too. Bridget opposed it, of course, 
and said: "What's the good of the zoo? 
There's nothin' in it but animals." 

But the little girl dragged her along. She 
wanted to say good morning to the lions 
and ask the hippopotamus if he caught cold 
when he got his feet wet. 

"Sure, he's more apt to be ketching cold 
when he gets his feet dry," said Bridget. 
Doesn't he spend his life in the bath-tub?" 

On the way to the lion-house they passed 
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the cage where the two solemn old eagles 
always sat. 

"Looky!** said the little girl. "The/s 
three eagles there this morning.'* 

"Maybe they left the cage open and one 
more flew in/' said Bridget. 

"Humph!'' said the little giri. "I guess 
if they'd have left the cage open there'd 
be no eagles at all instead of a extry one." 
She stared at the birds awhile, then she 
turned to Bridget. "Say, Bridget, do you 
like eagles?" 

"I don't know. I never ate one." 

"Ugh! I don't mean that. I mean do you 
like to see eagles?" 

On money, yes — I love 'em." 
No, I mean do you like eagles — er — 
personally?" 

"I never met one. But what's all this 
blandanderin' about eagles, annyway?" 

The little giri was very serious. "Oh, I 
mean that my father says the eagle is our 
national bird, and we sing about him in 
school, and they say the eagle is the king 
of the air, like what the lion is in the 
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jungle, and everybody always talks like as 
if eagles were wonderful and grand and 
gorgeous and brave and carrying lambs off, 
and once in a while carrying off children 
into the mountain nests on the great big 
cliffs, and — " 

" Stop ! Stop !" said Bridget. " Is it per- 
petual motion you think you're invintin'?" 

" I was trying to say — *' 

"Well, say it and quit tryin*. We go 
home before to-morrow." 

"Well, I mean all those things, and yet 
when you look at eagles they're terrible dis- 
appointous. Don't you think so?" 

"I never set anny hopes on the ugly fowls, 
so I've nothing to be disappointed over. 
Sure and I wish the only thing I was worried 
over was eagles." 

The little girl rebuked her severely. 

" You're not an American or you wouldn't 
talk so." 

Bridget gasped. " I'm not an American, 
is it? Who's after tellin' the likes of you 
the like of that? Sure I'm an American! 
Wasn't I bom in Ireland?" 
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The little girl changed the subject before 
she got her hair pulled. "We were speak- 
ing of eagles, please," she said, hastily. 
"Just look at those birds. They just mope 
and mope and yawn all the time. And 
they've got white curtains on their eyes, 
and once in a while they raise one of the 
shades and look out and pull it down again. 
And they Ve got beaks like tack-hammers, 
and they're baldheaded and lazy and stupid 
and—" 

Just at that moment one of the eagles 
opened his eyes with a flash and barked and 
spread his wings and thrust his long beak 
out like a hatchet, and the little girl fell 
back before his ferocity. 

It was the new eagle who made such an an- 
gry outburst, and now he groimd his mouth 
as if it were sharp scissors, and he shrieked, 
"Claws and feathers! but you ought to be 
ashamed of yourself for criticizing a bird 
right before its beak." 

"It's the Fairy Detective!" shrieked the 
little giri, flapping her arms like wings. 
There happened to be nobody else passing 
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to think her crazy. Bridget was staring 
hard, and her hands gripped the iron rail 
like a couple of daws. 

"Yes, I'm the Fairy Detective, and I'm 
pained and shocked and grieved *at your 
behavior." 

The little girl began to cry. "No-no- 
body seems to like my boo-hoo-hoo-vior." 

"There, there!" said the eagle, flapping 
from his perch, "don't take on. You're 
no worse than the rest. Everybody is ex- 
asi)erating to the eagles." 

The little giri rubbed her eyes with her 
fists, and said : " I didn't mean to be impolite. 
I 'poUergize to you and the other eagles." 

"Never mind them; they don't under- 
stand what people say. They don't under- 
stand people at all, especially why people 
keep eagles in cages." 

"It's a fine big cage," said Bridget. 

"Yes, for a humming-bird, but — Were 
you ever in jail?" 

"How dast you?" said Bridget. "If you 
wasn't behind the bars yourself I'd wring 
your neck." 
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"If I weren't behind these bars you 
wouldn't see me for air," said the eagle elf. 

"But what brings you here?'* said the 
little girl. 

" The old story — cruelty to helpless things. 
The eagles appealed to my father, the King 
of the Elves, and he sent me to see about it. 
Old Mrs. Eagle there was captured and 
dragged away, leaving a nest of little eaglets 
to perish in their shells. And the gentleman 
eagle was captured and kept from taking 
home his family dinner to a whole brood of 
little ones. He's afraid they've starved 
long ago. That's one of the reasons why 
he's so glum all the time." 

"I was just wondering," the little girl 
said, "why they were so mopy." 

" Petrified peaks ! but who wouldn't mope? 
You never had wings and lived on a high 
white crag and floated over the sea like a 
great aeroplane, and swooped down to the 
waves and caught a fine big fish in your 
daws, did you?" 

The little giri stared. "If I ever did I 
don't remember it." 
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"But were you ever shut up in a dark 
closet?" 

"Once." 

"How did you like it?" 

"I didn't. I thought I'd smother." 

Bridget sniffed: "Did she like it? She 
carried on so and got so scared and had such 
high-strikes they had to call in the doctor, 
and he said she must never be shut up in a 
closet again, however bad she was." 

"You see!" said the eagle, "and you're 
only a little giri. What if you had the huge 
wide pinions and the piercing eyes and the 
brave hearts of those two poor eagles and 
loved to fly almost to the sun and somebody 
came along and stuffed you into a dark cell 
without your ever having done any wrong? 
That's what they do to the eagles. And 
what good does it do?" 

Bridget bristled. "It's very educational 
for to be able to see them." 

The eagle gnashed his beak. "Educa- 
tional! Swooping swallows! Eklucational I 
Would you call it educational for you to be 
stuck in here to be stared at and thrown 
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things at and poked fun at? Would you? 
If it's educational, why don't the people look 
at the eagles* pictures and read about them 
in books? Just looking at them in their 
shame and suffering doesn't educate any- 
body — except to despise eagles. 

"People call the eagle the national bird 
and put his portrait on their money, but 
when they see one of us they sneer and say : 
^Is that old buzzard an eagle? Humph!' 
That's all the education they get. 

"If they want to know what an eagle is, 
let them climb a high mountain and watch 
an eagle soaring and screaming in the 
storms over the sea. That's the real eagle. 
But these poor jailbirds — ^hurricanes and 
horizons ! they're so homesick for the moun- 
tains and their young and the clouds and 
the far-away ocean, they aren't eagles at all; 
they're just poor broken-hearted convicts 
sentenced for life in spite of their innocence. 
It isn't education ; it's persecution. It isn't 
patriotism; it's treason; that's what it is. 

"I'm going home to my father, the Elf 
King, to tell him about it, and ask him to 
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let me change myself into a Congressman 
and put in a bill making it a prison offense 
to put the national bird in jail." 

The little giri had never seen the Fairy 
Detective really angry before, and she was 
frightened. 

" I — I think I'll speak to my father about 
it," she murmured. 

" You tell him," the eagle answered. " If 
he has a heart in his breast and it's an 
American heart he'd better go to Congress 
himself and end this wicked cruelty. Clouds 
and cliffs! but it's wicked!" 

And he flew back to his perch in such a 
rage that the other eagles woke up and 
leaped for the sky, but their great wings 
only beat against bars and they flopped to 
the ground in despair and drew the films 
over their poor old eyes again. 

When the little girl went home that day 
she had a lot to think about. And that 
is a good thing, provided you don't forget to 
think about your thinkabouts. 

THE END 
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